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SAMUEL BOWNE DURYEA 


Mr. Duryea secured the passage of the first legislation in favor of playgrounds in the State 
of New York in the form of a bill passed on May 15, 1888, entitled ** An Act for the Incorporation 
of Societies for Providing Parks and Playgrounds for Children in the Cities, Towns, and Villages 
of the State.” He was the first President of the first society incorporated under this act. The 
large work which this society is now conducting will be presented in a subsequent number of 
Tue PLayGrounp. 


“Where is there an acre given to childhood that it may glory 
in sport and grow into physical and moral manhood? . . . It is 
for lack of fresh-air gardens in our cities for the little ones, that we 
have so many small. headstones.” —Samuel Bowne Duryea, 
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—PLAYGROUNDS ON A NATIONAL BASIS 


The country at large does not seem yet to have realized the 
national sanction the playground movement has received from the 
recent action of Congress in appropriating $75,000 for the begin- 
ning of a permanent playground system for the District of Columbia. 
As Congress is the highest legislative body in the land, and the ap- 
propriation is for a city which already has over 1,300 small parks 
within its precincts, the example set by Congress should serve as 
an encouragement to the city fathers of various municipalities who 
hesitate about paying for such improvements from the city treasury 
and question whether or not the providing of playgrounds for the 
children is a proper municipal undertaking. 

This appropriation is for the acquisition of sites in accordance 
with the Playground Plan fgr Washington (see page 12). The 
drawing and adopting of this plan were the first official acts of the 
Playground Association of America. It was adopted at once by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and the provision for 
school playgrounds was adopted by the Board of Education last 
week, so that it may now be said to be the official plan for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Whilst this is drawn as a plan for a particular city, it applies 
equally well to any city. It implies the belief that there are three 
play periods in childhood and youth and that there is consequently 
a need of three different types of playgrounds which correspond in 
general to what are known as school playgrounds, municipal play- 
grounds and athletic fields, though the two latter types may very 
wisely be one when the municipal playgrounds can be made large 
enough to provide for athletic games or when the athletic fields can 
be placed close enough together to provide for all of the older chil- 
dren. In general the school playgrounds are useful chiefly for the 
small children not more than 8 or 10 years of age, as most school 
playgrounds are not large enough for the games of older children. 
The municipal playground fills the need fairly well for children in the 
elementary schools, but children in the high school and adults need 
the larger field for baseball, football, tennis and other athletic games. 

A second important principle in this plan for Washington is that 
it requires a regular arrangement of playgrounds in such a way that 
there shall be a place for every child to play. Every one realizes 
that there should be as many sittings in the school as there are chil- 
dren to occupy them, but no city has appeared to realize heretofore 
that it is quite as necessary to provide playground space which shall 
bear a direct relation in area and location to the child population. 

Since receiving this appropriation a playground has already been 
purchased for the Northeast section of Washington which contains 
about five acres of ground; and two other playgrounds, one in the 
Southwest for colored children, and another in Georgetown for 
white children, will probably be purchased within a week. 

Henry S. Curtis, 


Secretary of the Playground Association of America. 
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A MUNICIPAL SYSTEM OF PLAYGROUNDS-—— 


The system of playgrounds for a city should comprise, in the 
judgment of the Playground Association of America, three grades 
of playgrounds, as follows: 

1. Neighborhood and School Playgrounds—with the school house 
or some other building—a library or a museum for children—as the 
social or club center, to be open day and evening, including Satur- 
days. The neighborhood playground should occupy one or two acres 
of land—an acre being a plot, 200 by nearly 220 feet, and accommo- 
dating about five hundred children. 

Il. Recreation Centers for different districts or the natural sec- 
tions of a city and containing each from five to ten acres. The Dis- 
trict House at each center should be a building with auditorium for 
occasional public lectures, concerts and meetings, a library, reading- 
room, a general conversation room, study rooms, club rooms, some 
with privileges for smokers, a gymnasium, work shops, kinder- 
gartens, playrooms, public bath with swimming tank, and a public 
comfort station. 

The recreation center should provide limited accommodations for 
baseball, tennis, and field sports, with provision in winter for skating, 
possible coasting, and snowballing. 

III. Parade Grounds or Athletic Fields, each containing from 
twenty to fifty acres, for military parades, and when not thus in use 
affording unlimited facility for baseball, tennis, etc., as the Parade 
Ground in Brooklyn; it should provide also for skating and coasting 
in winter. This field should have a large public club house such as 
that recently provided by the City of New York for Prospect Park 
and the Parade Ground in the Borough of Brooklyn. 

The militia should have the first privileges in parade grounds 
and in armories, but when these properties are not thus in use, they 
should be open to the public throughout the year for physical training, 
target practice, occasional military drills, games, sports, etc. The 
use of armories should be especially restricted and carefully super- 
vised and this supervision should be provided by the Department of 
Education. 

WantTep—A secretary of sufficient force and constructive ability 
to formulate large measures and oversee the financing of a consider- 
able society is now being sought. A salary of $2,000 or $2,500 
awaits the man with the necessary ability, experience with parks, 
patience, persistence, tact in dealing with public officials, and skill 
in systematizing the routine office work of a large organization. 
This is an unusual opportunity for the right man to attain a promi- 
nent position and render a splendid service. 

THE PLAYGROUND will publish lists of summer camps without 
charge if the management and the workers are all properly vouched 
for by well-known professional educators, as college presidents, pro- 
fessors and superintendents of schools. 

Note.—Applications may be mailed to THE PLAYGRouND; but 
interviews will be impossible, except on invitation from THe Pray- 
GROUND after receipt of letters inclosing copies of credentials. 
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The Playground 


Our modern life is making more of the intervals, and with the shortening of the 
hours of labor they will fill a still larger place. It is in the intervals that we play, 
and if we play well, the intervals will count for life and not for death. . . . Play 
counts for morals; for it is in our play that we choose things according to our char- 
acter, and by choosing we make our character.— Charities, May 4, 1907. 

ELMER ELLSWORTH Brown, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 


The grateful acknowledgment of the Playground Association of 
America is due to the friends of children, names unknown, who 
have provided the funds for a playground exhibit at the Jamestown 
Exposition. This work will receive the most careful consideration 
and the constant attention of proper officers and workers. 


A BACK YARD IN PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cities and Societies are beginning to realize that back yards frequently have some attrac- 
tion for boys, but also that they have their limitations in the variety and quantity as well as the 
| er een of the game. These yards in large cities in most cases have the man Awl moreover, 
during only one or two hours each day. 


Tue PLAYGROUND has received with thanks pictures or copy for 
subsequent numbers from friends in Chicago, Baltimore, Pittsburg, 
Washington, Providence, Rochester and Canandaigua. The present 
or second number is devoted to general lines pointing towards 
“What to do and how to do it.” 

THE PLAYGROUND desires to give especial attention to the work 
and the needs of particular cities and systems of parks and play- 
grounds, and it requests the friends of the work to use it as a 
medium of exchange. 

The next number of this journal will be devoted to Chicago and 
the Convention of the Playground Association to be held there in 
June. THe PLAyGRouND will be pleased to devote subsequent num- 
bers to cities supplying sufficient copy with cuts, or distinct photo- 
graphs and personal notes. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE MILLIONAIRE— 


The children in the great city of New York number a million, 
and a large part of their education is that of the curb-stone and the 
street, frequently under the worst possible conditions. 

The value of the educational work secured at minimum cost 
through a system of playgrounds is incalculable, and he or she who 
leads in making a generous provision for the play instinct of the 
children, will receive the lasting and fervent gratitude of all the 
boys and girls of this metropolis. 

The culture of the class-room should be supplemented by the 
development of personality in the playground. In character build- 
ing, personality is quite as essential as culture. Play should, there- 
fore, afford a very large opportunity for educational work through 
association with leaders selected from among the best young men 
in our many colleges. 

The City of Paris was remodeled by Baron Haussmann so that 
it is now the most beautiful city in the world. The following sug- 
gestions for benefiting the metropolis of the western hemisphere are 
offered as easily within the endowment of any millionaire who loves 
children and the City of New York: 

I, A system of playgrounds for the children whereby the waste 
places of the city and large vacant lots may become places of beauty 
and acquire educational value in making for better citizenship. 

Ii. A system of summer camps—a hundred or more—on the out- 
skirts of the city, so that children forced to spend the heated sum- 
mer in the most crowded sections may have an opportunity of living 
during a part of this season closer to nature in the country, or by 
the sea in companionship with some of the finest personalities 
selected from the young men of our country. 

III. Annual play festivals for the children to be held with songs 
and games on stated occasions in various parts of the city. 

There is no doubt that the mayor, the aldermen and other city 
officials will be pleased to assist in securing the use of the waste 
places of the city, on condition of their being used to the advantage 
of the children. 

As the President of the United States takes an intense interest 
in recommending playgrounds for children, the co-operation of lead- 
ing citizens may readily be secured in such an effort to provide for 
the play instinct of the child, as there is great hope thus of training 
him towards sturdy, industrious and loyal citizenship. 

There are in the city many elements of possible co-operation 
already in existence, and all that is needed is the necessary fund 
and the right kind of leadership. 

A large opportunity is thus presented for making this city the 
City Beautiful, and improving the citizenship, while earning the 
gratitude and admiration of fellow-citizens, and securing especially 
the love of the boys and girls of to-day who will be the men and 
women of to-morrow. 

Who will thus beautify the metropolis of the United States, and 
provide for the development of grace and strength of mind and body 


in the future citizens? ~ 
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—A TRIP ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


In the summer of 1898, a young man recently graduated from 
Yale, and who had just finished a post-graduate course at Clark 
University, came to New York to seek employment. The play 
schools of the Department of Education were then being organized, 
and his special work at Clark University entitled him to special 
consideration. 

The superintendent in charge of the Play Schools thought that 
the effective expenditure of millions annually for education sug- 
gested the propriety of experimental stations, and a paidometrical 
laboratory where the average measurements of the body, sensorium, 
and mind might be determined for different ages and sex of pupils, 
and special treatment indicated for children in any particular widely 
removed from the normal standards. The young man was, there- 
fore, appointed Director of Child Study, and assigned to a play 
school as his laboratory with an assistant and various pieces of nec- 
essary apparatus. 

The Director of Child Study made civic reports on general, so- 
cial, and police conditions of streets; physical reports on the vital 
index of children, or relation of lung capacity to weight, strength of 
clasp, pulse before and after different exercises, height standing, 
height sitting, weight, etc., by sex and age; reports on nerves, as 
to fatigue, sight, and hearing of pupils, and the sense conditions of 
class-rooms; and reports on mental tests, as to rhythm, percep- 
tion, apperception, visual memory, auditory, and combined memory, 
with memory span, etc. He accompanied the different groups of 
children in their systems of excursion—geographical, nature study, 
historic, to the museums, and to play tournaments. 

A few years later the director of this work wrote an article for 
Harper's Magazine, in which he merely described a public school 
playground of New York City from the social standpoint. This 
article happened to be in the same number of Harper's with certain 
chapters of the serial character study of more mature years, entitled 
“ Lady Rose’s Daughter.” 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward, learning that the author of the play- 
ground article was in London, sent for him, and inquired more in 
detail as to the construction of a school playground, and on his re- 
turn to London, after a trip on the continent, she showed him one 
which she had just organized. 

Mrs. Ward inquired as to the industrial side of the play school, 
or the so-called vacation school. She sent also to the Department 
of Education of the city of New York for the annual reports on 
these subjects published by the Department in 1898 and 1899. With 
the data thus supplied, Mrs. Ward then organized a vacation school, 
and adopted, also, the winter evening recreation center. 

Some of the prominent citizens of London have lately been urg- 
ing that the admirable work inaugurated by Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
be adopted by the authorities for the entire city of London. 

The young man who traveled with the idea across the Atlantic 
was Dr. Henry S. Curtis, the Secretary of this Association. 
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THE OUTDOOR GYMNASIUM IN THE PARK NEAR THE SCHOOL 


Begin correspondence with our friends who advertise play- 
ground apparatus. Send for their catalogues. 

Find a possible breathing space, and in it or near it erect some 
“motive” for pleasurable activities. Bishop Potter says: 

* Of all methods for serving those, the conditions of whose lives 
are narrow and hard, I know of none more important than the crea- 
tion, in great aggregations of population, of breathing spaces. To 
make a man efficient in earning his own bread, and bearing his part 
of the burdens of our common humanity, parks are a mighty agency 
for good.” 

The motive that may make one part of the park interesting to 
one set of people may be an out-door gymnasium near a school, 
_ or akindergarten tent with platform, tables, benches, sand court, etc., 
‘asily provided for $150, or a ball field, a tennis court, a basket-ball 
ground, a place for running, jumping, archery, quoits, etc. 

Secure the passage of a law, if necessary, and publish the pro- 
visions of the law, permitting the incorporation of societies for the 
creation and maintenance of parks with playgrounds, etc. The 
statute books in any law library will show one such law in the State 


; of New York, under date of May 15, 1888. A service of great value 
would be rendered by the publication of the legal provisions in dif- 
q ferent States, and the promotion of the best forms of legislation for 
i parks and playgrounds throughout the United States. The facili- 


ties for such work are not within the reach of THE PLAYGROUND. 
Ask the mayor of your city to appoint a commission, delegates, 
or a committee, as suggested by President Roosevelt, to attend the 
first convention of the Playground Association, to be held June 20, 
21, and 22, in Chicago; and have the committee or commission 
make and circulate as widely as possible an illustrated report on 
what the President describes as “one of the most notable civic 
achievements of any American city.” New York, Washington, 
Newark and other cities have already named visiting commissions. 
Send your statement of wants to THE PLAYGROUND; also names 
of those desiring work. In a city near Philadelphia a keeper of a 
playground for the summer is wanted at once—$10 a week. 
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3 WHAT TO DO— 


—HOW TO DO IT 


The success of a playground depends upon wise, genial, skilful 
leadership. A few vears since, a young man of splendid person- 
ality, realizing the restricted opportunities for play of the children 
of the well-to-do in large cities, conceived the happy idea of estab- 
lishing a playground for these children by wealth deprived of their 
birthright of play. Having found a small group of boys, whose 
parents gladly seized this opportunity of having their children’s 
sports directed by an enthusiastic college man, he rented an enclosed 
field in the outskirts of the city, and here conducted a-playground 
for children where they could enjoy the exclusive privileges of a 
club. So great was his success, that the demand for membership 
soon outgrew the accommodations, and the alert young leader 
found himself in command of a salary that enabled him to continue 
an interrupted college career while laying the foundation for a 
sturdier physical and mental life of several scores of boys. 

If one enthusiastic person or society cannot start a playground, 
several persons or societies can unite to attain the desired object. 
The kindergarten can establish a mothers’ club, and the kinder- 
garten society of a city can unite these mothers’ clubs, so that to- 
gether they can establish and maintain, as in New York, a kinder- 
garten summer playground and tent on Coney Island by the sea; 
for each mothers’ club becomes responsible for only one phase of 
the work, and all are interested in and assure its success. 

In the winter time an evening center can be organized, so that 
large boys at work through the day may be accommodated to play 
and club work in the evening. A public-school building with cov- 
ered playground is the best place for such an organization. An 
enthusiastic young lady may secure the cooperation of her friends 
in persuading the Department of Education to open and equip a 
public school in any neighborhood requiring such work on a large 
scale. The people thus interested may further in many ways the 
success of such an evening recreation-center. 


THE KINDERGARTEN TENT NEAR THE WALL 
II 
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PLAYGROUND PLAN FOR WASHINGTON— 


1. It seems to us obvious that the Playground system of every 
city should represent a plan which would provide a playground 
within reasonable walking distance of every child. Our reasons for 
this are that play under proper conditions is essential to the health, 
as well as the physical, social, amd moral well-being of the child. 
Hence, they are a necessity for all children—as much as schools. If 
they are a necessity, they must be so located that all the children can 
reach them. 


2. It has seemed to us also that the beautiful triangles and circles 
and ornamental parks, which obtain so plentifully in Washington, 
are almost negligible so far as their utility as Playgrounds is con- 
cerned. None but the very small children can use them for play. 
Organized games can be played in none of them. 


3. For school Playgrounds the most careful canvass which we 
have been able to make of the needs of the children make it evident 
that the present London requirement is the minimum amount that 
should be allowed. This is thirty square feet of Playground for each 
child in the school. 


4. Inasmuch as public education is now recognized as a proper 
function for public support, and playgrounds are a necessity for the 
well-being of children, we believe that they should be on land owned 
by the city, and also that they should be operated at the expense of 
the city. We believe that it is necessary there should be at least one 
public playground in each of the school districts of Washington. 
This would provide for not less than two acres of playground for 
each 4,000 children. 


5. The most extended experiments which have been carried on 
in recent years indicate that the largest usefulness of these fields 
cannot be reached without the existence of playground buildings. 
Notably in Chicago and Boston this has been demonstrated. In 
view, however, of the necessity of the adaptation of these buildings 
to particular local conditions, it would probably be wise to erect one 
such building and test it in all details before recommending the 
general plan to the city. 


6. The Playgrounds do not meet the needs of the older boys. It 
has been found practically impossible to care for the older boys on 
the same grounds on which the little ones are cared for. Hence, it 
seems to us that it is essential to have athletic fields. In our judg- 
ment, one for each of the four sections of the city would probably 
be adequate. The present park system of Washington is entirely 
unprovided with athletic fields. The hours of labor in Washington 
are shorter than in other cities. Hence, we are inclined to believe 
that there is peculiar need for these athletic fields. 
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——PLAN FOR THE PLAYGROUND BUILDING 


The playground building which is proposed for Washington, to 
be operated in connection with the Playgrounds, is to contain, on the 
first floor, a playroom for the small children, toilets, shower and 
tub baths. The second floor to contain a branch of the public library, 
a small reading room, an auditorium which could be used for any 
sort of neighborhood meeting or for social purposes, and three or 
four club rooms. The top floor is to be devoted entirely to a gym- 
nasium. 

In the opinion of the Playground Committee of Washington to 
group thus in one building a public bath, a public comfort station, 
a library, an auditorium, a playroom and a gymnasium, has these 
advantages : 


ist. It secures a great saving in the cost of sites and buildings 
over the erection of these features separately. 


2d. The operating expenses are much less. 


3d. Each feature of the building contributes to the popularity of 
the others, as shown by the experience of Boston and Chicago where 
they are used to the fullest extent. 


4th. It is more convenient for the people to have these utilities 
together than to have to pass from building to building to make use 
of more than one of them. 


sth. By bringing the people of any community together thus in 
a common center, not only are they kept away from the saloon and 
evil influences, but a strong incentive is given to the forming of 
neighborly and community feeling. 


NOTE 


The above plan, the provisions of which have been approved 
recently by the authorities in Washington, was drawn up during 
the meeting of the Organization Committee in Washington in April, 
1906. The Committee consisted of Dr. Luther Gulick, Mr. Seth 
Thayer Stewart, Principal Myron T. Scudder, Mr. Archibald Hill, 
Mr. G. A. Weber and Dr. Henry S. Curtis. It was presented, on 
April 15, 1906, by the committee to the council and unanimously 
adopted by it. The plan was made at the request of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. The original draft of the plan 
was written by the President of the Playground Association, Dr. 


Luther Halsey Gulick. 
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There are also running tracks and places for jumping, 


1,500 or less than .o1 of 1 per cent. of the cost of the land. 


and other field events in this playground, but no place for baseball, 


sand courts, etc., can be reproduced for 


—MEMBERSHIP 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership is classified as follows: 


1. Athletic Members—Children meeting certain physical condi- 
tions hereafter determined ; no fee for membership. 

2. Journal Members.—To receive the journal of the Association, 
but without vote or eligibility to office: fee, one dollar for the calen- 
dar year. 

3. Associate Members—To receive publications of the Associa- 
tion; fee, five dollars or more, for the calendar year. 

4. Sustaining Members—To receive publications of the Associa- 
tion; fee, ten dollars or more, for the calendar year. 

5. Council Members—Officers, Executive Committee, Superin- 
tendents of Playground Systems, Founders of Playgrounds, and 
persons elected by local organizations to this position in accordance 
with the Constitution; fee, two dollars’ annually. 

6. Honorary Members—Persons connected in some distin- 
guished way with the cause, and elected by the Council. 

All dues are for the calendar year in which dues are paid, unless 
another calendar year is indicated by the member at the time of 
payment. 

7. Patrons—All subscribing $100 or more for any one calendar 
year. 

8. Life Members—All subscribing $1,000 or more in any one 
calendar year. 

All dues and contributions include subscription to the monthly 
journal, The Playground. 

The names of life members will be published in each number 
of the magazine. 

The lists of sustaining and associate members will be printed in 
the December number. 

The class of patron members has just been organized. The 
names appear in the present and subsequent numbers. 

Any organization in which there are not less than ten Journal 
Members or other members paying annual dues is entitled to one 
representative in the Council. 

All inquiries should be made to the Secretary and Asst. Treas- 


urer, Dr. Henry S. Curtis, 205 Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 
15 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PLAYGROUND AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Mr. SetH THAYER STEWART, 857 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. JAMEs B. Reynotps, Highlands, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Tunis G. BerGeN, 101 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. JAMEs G. PHELPs Strokes, 100 William St., New York. 

Mrs. VLApimir G. SimMKHOowITCH, 26 Jones St., New York. 

Dr. Osstan LANG, 11 East 24th St., New York. 

Miss Marie R. Horer, Teachers’ College, New York. 

Miss SaprE AMERICAN, 448 Central Park West, New York. 

Mr. ArcuiIBALp A, HILL, 105 East 22d St., New York. 

Miss JANE AppAms, Hull House, Chicago, III. 

Miss Mary McDoweE Lt, University Settlement, Chicago, III. 

Mr. J. FRANK Foster, 57th St. and Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 

Mr. E. B. DeGroot, 57th St. and Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 

Miss AMELIA Horer, The Commons, Chicago, III. 

Miss BEULAH KENNARD, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mrs. SAMUEL Amnon, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. A. W. DunNING, St. Paul, Minn. 

Superintendent P. P. Claxton, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Principal Myron T. Scupper, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Commissioner Henry B. MACFARLAND, District Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Cuarves F. Wetter, 811 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Frep. G. Co-pren, Century Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. ELLEN Spencer Mussey, Columbian Building, Washington, 

Dr. Georce M. Koper, 1600 T St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Dr. REBECCA STONEROAD, 1330 Wallach Place, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. WALLACE MILLER, 408 West Goodale St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss ELLEN Tower, Lexington, Mass. 

Mr. JosepH Lee, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. CLark, 341 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Crinton Rocers Wooprurr, 701 North American Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. CLark W. HETHERINGTON, Columbia, Mo. 

Mr. Francis H. Tasgor, Boys’ Club, roth St. and Ave. A., New 


York. 
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